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These “pass” examinations were instituted in the United 
States in the fifties, and given up as worthless. They were 
also tried in England, and abandoned for competitive exami- 
nations. 

They neither keep politics out of the service, nor do they 
secure the best ability. Their chief advantage lies in allowing 
the delivery of the goods bargained for in political trades, 


THE Indian outbreak has come at last, and is most clearly 
due to the spoils system. At Pine Ridge Agency, some five or 


| six years ago, the United States in general and the Indians and 


At last it appears likely that another step will soon be taken | 


in the prosecution of C, A. Newton, one of the officers of the 
Old Dominion Club, for assessing government clerks in aid of 
Mahone’s Virginia campaign of 1889. These steps have been 
slow and apparently painful ; but where there is progress, there 
are signs of life. 


Tue Secretary of the Navy has not yet sent us any reply to 
our letter asking whether the statistics he gave us of the num- 
ber “employed” at the Kittery Navy Yard, before and after 
election included, or not, those “suspended” after election for 
want of work. His defence relied mainly on these statistics, 
but we get no explanation as to whether they are of any avail 
or not as a defence. 


COMMISSIONER OF CENSUS PoRTER declared before the Con- 
gressional Committee on Civil Service Reform that his exami- 
nations for clerks were superior to the civil service exam- 
inations. We asked for samples of these papers to com- 
pare with the samples furnished by the civil service commis- 
sions, and especially to compare with the examinations for 
census clerks under the Massachusetts commission. We re- 
ceived a reply “that it is impossible to furnish you with these 
documents.” Why it is “impossible,” we are not told. The 
examinations were held months ago ; and, if new ones should be 
held again, of course new questions would have to be asked. 

Apart from the questions asked, the general nature of exami- 
nations held for these places by the Census Bureau is what are 
called “pass” examinations. These examinations are confined 
to those who have sufficient political influence to receive an ap- 
pointment, and are only for the purpose of shutting out those 
among the privileged ones who are not able to pass. There is 
no attempt, as in the open competitive examinations under the 
civil service rules, to get the most capable of all who wish to 


apply ; nor do these pass examinations eliminate political pat- | 


ronage, which it is the great object of civil service reform to do. 





their friends in particular were blessed with an unusually able 
agent by the name of McGillycuddy, who was one of the two 
or three best Indian agents in the service. On the incoming 
of the Cleveland administration, he was removed against the 
strong protest of the Indian Rights Association, and a Mr. Gal- 
lagher was put in his place, the change being made for politi- 
cal reasons. Mr. Gallagher did only fairly well. Under him 
the Indians did not keep up to the same high standard of dis- 
cipline and improvement as under McGillycuddy. On the in- 
coming of President Harrison’s administration, Mr. Gallagher 
was in turn removed for political reasons, and Dr. Royer was 
put in his place, without experience or knowledge of the Ind- 
ians. This change, which was made a few months since, came 


| at a time when a strong and well-trained agent was most 


| had to be made. 


needed, and at a station among the Sioux Indians which was 
the most critical one in the country. However, no considera- 
tions of the advantage of the Indians or the neighboring white 
settlers could have any weight in comparison with the needs of 
the party machine just prior to the fall elections, so the change 
Dr. Royer had done valuable political work 
for the South Dakota Republican Senators. A letter from 
Father Craft, the late Catholic Indian missionary, fatally shot 
during the recent Indian fight, ascribes the trouble to the dis- 
honesty of some and incapacity of others of the government 
employees. We have other information from private sources of 
the highest authority to the same effect. 


THE present trouble began with the unjust arrest of an Ind- 
ian for killing a cow, which, it turned out, belonged to him. 
With more knowledge of Indians or more general. fitness and 
experience for the place, the agent would have settled the 
trouble in a moment; but Dr. Royer became alarmed at a 


| slight resistance to this arrest, fled from the agency to Rush- 


ville, telegraphed for troops, and waited for their arrival before 
he went back to the agency. This was, of course, demoraliz- 
ing to the Indians, and was the very thing to inspire them with 
confidence in their powers and to invite them to rebellion. We 
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have the result. Two conflicts with the troops have occurred. 
Twenty-one soldiers have been killed, thirty-five wounded, prob- 
ably two hundred Indians killed, and many more wounded ; 


and many settlers have left their homes in terror and crowded | 


into Rushville, and three thousand Indians are on the war-path. 
All this is very bad; but, of course, every patriotic American 
citizen will bear it without complaint, when he knows that a 
political worker, in the interests of Senators of South Dakota 
belonging to a political party, has had the reward of an office 
for which he was not fitted, and that what the New York Sua, 
Senator Gorman, and others call the “American system ” has 
been allowed full sway in the Pine Ridge Agency. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us if the President has the power to 
extend the civil service rules to other offices than to the limited 
number to which they now apply. Our answer is that the 
President has the power, and the Civil Service Commission 
has officially recommended such an extension, and is pre- 
pared to make it. ‘The extension it recommends is to all 
dost-offices and custom-houses having from twenty-five to fifty 
employees ; the rules at present applying to those offices only 
which have fifty or more. It is hoped the President will make 
such an extension, and will make it soon. 





COMMISSIONER RoosEvELT delivered an address on civil 
service reform before the Commercial Club of Boston on Satur- 
day evening, December 20. This was well received, and the 
good points appreciated. We print it in full. Governor Brackett 
followed with some remarks highly in favor of the reform; and 
after him Collector Beard spoke, also in favor of the reform, 
but not so enthusiastically. Mr. Beard pointed out that there 
were some eighty places in the Boston custom-house excepted 
from the operation of the law, and that he had had a great deal 
of pressure from applicants and their friends for those places. 
He had received some six hundred applications for those eighty 
places, he said, and had had something like three thousand 
interviews and letters about them. Mr. Roosevelt remarked in 
answer that that was a tribute to the reform, showing the need 
of extending its operation to the excepted places. 

Mr. Beard also said that even for the places under the rules 
he was not free from solicitation,—that he was allowed to 
select one out of the three highest on the list for every vacancy 
to be filled. So far he had made but two selections from the 
eligible list, but the pressure had been very considerable. Mr. 
R. H. Dana, on being called on for some remarks, ventured to 
make the suggestion to Mr. Beard that, if he should make it an 
invariable rule to select the highest name on the list each time, 
and should let his intentions be made known, it would save all 
solicitation, and, as confirmation of this, referred to the four 
years’ experience of Postmaster Corse, who, having made some 
four hundred appointments in this way, had averted all solicita- 
tion, and also to the experience of Mr. Windom, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and some others who had followed the same rule. 





THE Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League have made a 
report on the conduct of the custom-house and post-office at Bos- 
ton with reference to the reform. Certain rumors that the law 
had been broken at the custom-house had been current. It turns 
out that these rumors were groundless. The report of the com- 


mittee has some very valuable suggestions, and is printed in 
full. 











A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the National Civil 
Service Reform League was held at New York on Thursday, 
December 11. There were present Messrs. Curtis, Schurz, 
Burt, Collins, Dana, Wyman, Montgomery, Foulke, Aiken, 
Cary, Storey, and the Secretary, and also Mr. Horace E. Dem- 
ing as proxy for Mr. Sanger. The Lodge Bill for the appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters was indorsed in the language 
of the Philadelphia Association, Mr. Foulke’s bill requiring the 
filing of reasons for removals under certain conditions was ap- 
proved, the question as to whether a collector of customs was a 
“political ” officer or not was referred to a sub-committee of the 
president of the league and Messrs. Rogers, Storey, and Burt, 
resolutions were passed on the death of Mr. Ira Bursley, late 
treasurer of the league, and Mr. Potts was elected to that office, 
the President of the United States was urged to extend the 
civil service rules as officially recommended by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and the president of the league with Messrs. 
Schurz and Rogers were appointed a committee to confer with 
the Civil Service Commission on this point, and a draft report 
of the Investigating Committee on the Census was presented, 
and referred back for completion. 


THE annual report of the Postmaster-General for the year 
ending July 1, 1890, has reached us. It contains a statement 
that the examinations for the railway mail clerks should be 
made more difficult, and that from one-third to one-fourth of 
the men furnished by the Commission for this service have not 
proved satisfactory. The Commission have made a reply that 
to its repeated requests for suggestions the Postmaster-General 
has never made any, and that, instead of one-third or one-fourth 
being unsatisfactory, more than go per cent. of those appointed 
have remained in the service after actual trial on probation. 
As the Postmaster-General says (p. 5.) “there is a spirit of loy- 
alty and devotion throughout the ranks of the postal employees, 
notably in the railway mail service, which the best authorities 
declare to be in a better shape than ever before,” it seems that 
something needs explanation from somewhere. 

The report on page 34 gives an explicit indorsement of the 
Fourth-class Postmasters’ Appointment Bill now before Con- 
gress, which we have so often recommended. 





Tuis report, which was written Nov. 29, 1890, contains a 
defence to the accusation of removals on “secret charges” 
made by the National Civil Service Reform League through 
the Investigating Committee early in November. The defence 
amounts to a mixture of the statement that the papers of the 
department are confidential, and that sometimes a postmaster 
might not have “accounted promptly — possibly without fradu- 
lent intent — for public money or is a victim, say, of the opium 
habit,” and that by a disclosure of the reasons “families might 
be subjected to disgrace and ruin.” 





THis, of course, is no defence at all. It is not asked that 
the official papers shall be shown or that the reasons be made 


public without the consent of the officer removed. The evi- 


dence shows that postmaster after postmaster who had been 
removed without any suspicion of the reason had written to 
know the cause, and had been told, for example: “Yours of 
Nov. 23, 1889, received, asking the cause of your removal. 
When your successor receives his commission, turn the office 


Yours truly, J. S. Clarkson, 


over to him without further notice. 
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First Assistant P.G.,” or that it is not the custom to tell the 
reasons, etc. 
1890, p. 54, et seq.) 

Mr. Wanamaker’s report applies this reasoning to cases of 
reappointment ; but since he said to a Republican Congress- 


man, asking for the retention of an efficient Democratic post- | 


master, “The Postmaster-General declines to recommend to 
the President the appointment of a Democrat unless it is clear 
that there is no Republican to fill the place,” and, after that 
Congressman wrote it down and repeated it, Mr. Wanamaker 
said he would stand by it,— after such an unmistakable decla- 
ration of policy, the plausible defence of removals “on secret 
charges ” and the denial of political motives made in the report 
might strike one who did not know Mr. Wanamaker as hypo- 
critical. 


Is 1T not true that, as far as the c/vi/ service goes, the popular 
feeling is that any one who, out of public spirit, goes into any 


but the military service for patriotic reasons when he could | 
easily earn more in business, is serving an ungrateful country, 
A very in- | 


and that he is nothing less than a “ plumb idiot”? 
teresting story, called “The Plumb Idiot,” in the Scribner's 
Magazine for December, 1890, is well worth reading, as a very 
pathetic story of the cruelty of the spoils system and of what 
the service might become if politics were eliminated. 


THE New York Society for Political Education, 330 Pearl 
Street, have published a very instructive pamphlet on “ Civil 
Service Reform: its Later Aspects,” by William Dudley Foulke. 
The idea that civil liberty depends upon government by laws 
as opposed to the arbitrary action of men is extremely well 
brought out, and applied to the “spoils” doctrine and the 
reform methods. 





KITTERY NAVY YARD AND BOSTON *JOURNAL.” 


Besides the ordinary rumors of the employment of unnecessary | 


labor at the Kittery (Maine) Navy Yard for political purposes just 
prior to the Congressional elections, we had evidence from two able 
lawyers belonging to our Civil Service Reform League and froma 
Harvard professor to the same effect. These gentlemen, and espe- 
cially the lawyers, made some careful inquiries in the neighborhood, 
and took note of what they saw themselves, and interviewed some of 
the men actually employed at the navy yard, and made further in- 
quiries after the election. Before printing the results of our inquiries, 


we wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, giving the facts as we | 


learned them. Among other statements given us through a foreman 
employed in the navy yard was one that we should beware of any 
statistics furnished us as to the number of men “employed” before 
and after election, because, though the number at work after elec- 
tion was much less than just before, it would not so appear on the 
records. This device was achieved by keeping the names of the 
men on the list of those “employed,” and only “suspending ” them 
for lack of work. We were aware of this kind of device, because it 
had been employed in some of the labor departments of the city of 
Boston when the civil service rules for the employment of laborers 
first went into effect, and so for a while defeated the purposes of 
the law by stocking the lists of laborers with names of men “em- 
ployed ” far in excess of the actual needs and merely “ suspending ” 


this excess of laborers for a time, but drawing on them in the fut- | 


ure for laborers instead of applying to the civil service commis- 
sioners. 
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| The answer of the Secretary of the Navy was not explicit on the 
| distinction between the “employed” and the “suspended.” This 
answer contained statistics as to the number “ employed ” before and 
after election, by which it appeared that, though there had been an 
| increase of laborers before the election, the number “ employed ” for 
| nineteen days after the election averaged actually more than for 
| nineteen days preceding election. This was used as the chief argu- 
ment to show that the laborers were really needed for the work, as 
| it would appear that, if they were employed subsequently to the elec- 
tion, there could have been no political motive for the employment. 
This would hardly be of itself conclusive, as it might have been a 
part of the political bargain to give employment for a definite time, 
covering the nineteen days after election; but it did tend, if not 
misleading, to contradict the testimony of our witnesses and the 
laborers themselves, who assert most positively that within two or 
three days after the election a large number of men, though nominally 
“employed,” were not really so, but stood suspended for want of 
| work or materials, and fully understood that they were free to en- 
gage for work elsewhere, without danger of being any longer asked 
to work at the navy yard; and this understanding they said subse- 
| quently proved to be true. 

This letter from Secretary Tracy being thus unsatisfactory on the 
main point, we wrote the Secretary another letter, calling his atten- 
tion, specifically and pointedly, to this distinction between the nomi- 
nally “employed” and those actually at work, and asking for a list 
| taken from the pay-rolls, or information from other reliable sources 

as to the actual number at work for the nineteen days after election. 

We waited before going to print for an answer to this challenge, but 
| got none. We assumed from the absence of any reply that the Sec- 

retary of the Navy had no satisfactory reply to make. In addition to 

that there was some internal evidence from the Secretary’s first and 

only letter that there was something misleading about this number 

of men “employed.” It admitted, in reply to a specific statement of 
| our evidence, that in one of the departments some fifty men had 

been “suspended” for want of work just after the election in that 

department alone. He excused this for the reason that the engi- 
| neers’ plans were not ready for the work to proceed,—a fact which 
might have been found out just before as well as just after the day 
of election. Yet, notwithstanding this admitted diminution, the total 
number of men “ employed ” was as large as before. 

Taking it altogether, it seemed to us the department had confessed 
the case against it by avoiding the chief issue. We printed the letter 
of the Secretary of the Navy in full, without any omission, but fol- 
lowed it with our comments, in which we gave prominence to the 
reasons for believing the statistics furnished us were not satisfac- 
tory. 

Now, what does the Boston /ouvnal do? That paper is the lead- 
ing organ of the administration in New England. It comes out in 
an editorial article, gives the statistics which are under impeach- 
ment, and purports to give our answer to the letter of the Secre- 
tary, but carefully omits all our statements impeaching those statis- 
| tics, without giving any indication that any part of our answer is thus 
omitted, and then turns round in a tone of moral indignation, and 
accuses us of unfairness. ‘This sort of treatment will do very well 
| for those readers of the Journal who do not see our reply; but, 
for those who do, it will not be very satisfactory, nor is this a method 
that helps us to reach the true state of facts in the case. 

Indeed, from the evasion of the Secretary of the Navy and the 
adroit trick of this party paper, it looks to us more than ever that the 
state of affairs at Kittery was very bad. This navy yard was in 
Congressman Reed’s district. Before the election, the district was 
thought to be very close by the press of both parties, and the gaining 
of one or two hundred votes by the use of the labor department of 
the navy yard, it was believed, might turn the election in that most 
important of all Congressional contests. 

We are open to conviction, however. We repeat our challenge 
for the actual facts as to the men really at work on the nineteen days 
after election. If we get reliable information against our view on this 
| point, we shall be willing to suppose that the eyes of our friends de- 
| ceived them, and that the workmen they interviewed misled them. 
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ADDRESS OF 


ROOSEVELT BEFORE THE 
DEC. 20, 1890. 


Hon. THEODORE 


COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


Mr. Roosevelt was received with three ringing cheers. He spoke 
as follows : — 


I thank you most heartily not only for asking me here, but for 
the more don kind way in which you have received me. Before 
beginning to speak, let me make one request. There will doubtless 
be many points which I shall, of necessity, pass over, others which 
I shall not make as plain as ! would wish. 
gratified if any one here present will put any question to me that he 
desires, of any kind, in connection with the civil service, and to the 
best of my ability I will answer it; and I trust that any one who has 
any question to ask will not hesitate to put it. 

Now, I quite agree with the president of this club in what he says 
as to the chief aim of the merit system of making appointments. I 
believe that by introducing civil service reform we shall measurably 


improve the public service, the administration of the government, 


and I believe that we shall immeasurably benefit public life. [Ap- 
plause. | 

But to me this puint that I have mentioned second seems the most 
important of the two. I agree with Mr. Russell that we have a good 
service; but I think that is because the American character tends to 
give a good service in spite of, and not because of, the effect of the 
patronage system. I think we get it in spite of the offices being 
used as spoils, and it has been my experience in the departmental 
service at Washington that we get a higher class of employees now 
than we did under the old system. 


A COMPARISON, 


I will tell you a curious way in which we have been able to test 
the two systems. The transfer of any man who has been put in 


Osition without examination is allowed into the non- | : 
on aemngnee pookt 7 | system is a system of 


excepted places. This I believe to. be a mistake, and we have pre- 
pared a rule putting a stop to the practice. 
places they almost always appoint politicians, men who have had 
some political influence. 

When there is a change of administration, the incoming administra- 
tion always wants those 


EXCEPTED PLACES FOR ITS OWN FRIENDS. 


At the same time you will always find politicians of opposite parties 
perfectly willing to oblige one another. The incoming administra- 
tion likes to have those places for its friends, but it is perfectly 
willing to oblige the patrons of the man in an excepted place by 
transferring him to a less position in the government service. For 
that position we hold a non-competitive examination, and we:+thus 
examine very many of these men, and I have been struck by the 
fact that, on the average, the men who thus come before us as hav- 
ing been put in excepted positions are of a distinctly inferior order 
of intelligence to those who come in through the regular competitive 
examination, although paid much higher salaries. 


Now, | shall be greatly | that have been acting to produce this outbreak has been the fact 


Now, in the excepted | 


| 





the members of the party not in power always feel that, when the 
appropriate money for the building of ships, they are also appropri- 
ating money some of which will be used against them in politics, on 
account of the methods in which the ships have to be constructed, 
if they are constructed in accordance with the patronage system. 

We are now threatened in the West with what may be a formidable 


INDIAN OUTBREAK. 


I speak with some knowledge of that country. I speak with some 
knowledge of both Indians and frontiersmen; and I say, after serious 
thought and with full knowledge of what I do say, that one of the 
most. powerful — indeed, | believe the most powerful — of the causes 


that the Indian agents are appointed and dismissed largely for politi- 
cal reasons rather than for reasons connected with the good of the 
Indians or for the preservation of order on the frontier. [Applause.] 

Again, we hear much of the question as to whether the government 


| should take 


CONTROL OF THE TELEGRAPH 


lines and railways of the country. Before that question can be so 
much as discussed, it ought to be definitely settled that, if the govern- 
ment takes control of either telegraph line or railway, it must do it to 
manage it purely as a business undertaking, and must manage it with 
a service wholly unconnected with politics. [Applause.] I should 
like to call the special attention of the gentlemen in bodies interested 
in increasing the sphere of State action—interested in giving the 
State control more and more over railways, over telegraph lines, and 
over other things of the sort — to the fact that the condition precedent 
upon success is to establish an absolutely non-partisan governmental 


| system. [Applause.] When that point is once settled, we can discuss 


the advisability of doing what these gentlemen wish, but not before. 

I went into the Commission nearly two years ago, a tolerably rad- 
ical civil service reformer ; and after two years’ experience I am infi- 
nitely more radical than I was. [Laughter and applause.] The spoils 


BRUTAL INIQUITY. 


[Cries of “Good!” and applause.] I have chosen my words carefully, 
simply to describe it with scientific accuracy. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] With your permission I will give one or two instances to 


| bear out the words I have used, although they are instances that I 





That is my belief, from two years’ observation, as to how the sys- | 


tem works at Washington. 
A MORAL QUESTION. 


Now, gentlemen, I am very glad to speak to such a body as this, 
because to me it seems that the question of civil service reform is 


emphatically a question of business, and is no less emphatically a | 
I think I speak for all of you pres- | 


question of morals. [Applause.] 
ent to-night, when I say that we insist that the purification of poli- 
tics is not “an iridescent dream” [loud applause], when we insist 
that the Decalogue and the Golden Rule most emphatically have 
their places in political life [renewed applause], and that the cynicism 


which attempts to rule morality out of politics is no less silly than it | 


is vicious. [Applause.] I trust I have made myself pretty clearly 
understood about that. [Applause, and a voice: “ You have.”] 
But from the 


BUSINESS STANDPOINT. 


advantage it would be to the government to have a sound civil ser- 
vice reform system, to have the merit system applied throughout 
from top to bottom of our governmental administration. 

Take the question of the navy. Surely, we all agree that we need 
a navy; and one of the great difficulties in the way of getting a navy 





| compulsion and with extreme reluctance. 
I want to speak to you as business men, and show you the immense | 


have quoted to certain gentlemen here present on another occasion. 


Of the two instances, I shall take one happening under the last and 
one under 


THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION: 


One of the most painful things in connection with my duties as a civil 
service reformer is being brought in contact with so much wrong 
that I am powerless to right, to remedy, or to attempt to remedy in 
any way. We have a very wise rule forbidding reinstatements of 
people in the government service who are out more than a year; for, 
if we allow people to're-enter after a greater time than that, there 
would be apt to be in the beginning of each administration a whole- 
sale putting in of men dismissed under the preceding administra- 
tion. It is a rule generally right, though of course in individual cases 
it works harshly. 

A poor woman came to me early in my service as commissioner, to 
ask if she could not be reinstated. She had been turned out some 
two or three years before, and had been a clerk in the government 
office at Washington. She was a widow with two children. A cer- 
tain Senator had need of her place. It was at the time not in the 
classified service. He wanted it for a henchman of his own. He 
had notified the division chief of the department that he needed that 
place. The division chief summoned the lady, and told her that he 
was very sorry for her, but she had to go. 

I wish to say here that I want to condemn the system rather than 
the men who did wrong under it. The Senator who made the request 
made a request simply for a vacancy, and did not know anything 
about the hardship of the case or the person who had to be turned 
out; and the division chief who had to do the turning out acted under 
The woman came to her 
chief, and told him she was absolutely dependent on the salary she 


| had,— that it meant bread to herself and children and a roof to cover 
| them; that she had been in the service some thirteen or fourteen 


is the fact that an average navy yard is not only a place for the con- | 
struction and repair of ships, but is also a powerful, potential politi- 


cal engine. 
There is not the least question that this is one of the greatest diffi- 


culties with which we have to contend in getting appropriations for | 


the navy and in getting the navy under way. 


I mean this fact: that 


years, and had entirely lost all connection with any of her former 
friends. There was no place where she could go, and no niche that 
would be open for her. 

She worked very much on the sympathy of the division chief, who 
said: “Go you back. I will keep youin.” She went, and was kept 
about six weeks more. But down came the Senator. His man was 
clamorous. 
the place, that the thing must be done. 

The woman was turned out. 


The Senator said it was no use talking, he had to have 
The thing was done. 
She did manage to pick up a little 
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work here and there,— enough to keep herself and her children in- 
sufficiently fed and insufficiently clad. She managed to just live. 

The woman came to me and told me her case. I told her how 
keenly I appreciated the wrong she had suffered, but that, if we es- 
tablished a precedent in this case, it would entail our helping hun- 
dreds of other cases who would not have been worthy of help. The 
woman was perfectly reasonable in the matter, and saw the position 
in which we were placed. She said, “ Of course, I understand how 
~~ are situated; but it is a little hard for me to live on one meal 
a day.” 

Now, I fail to see how any person can be brought in contact with 
instances of this kind and not feel that the spoils system is an 
outrage on American manhood; and no man of self-respect, with the 
least spark of manhood in him, can support such a system. 

I will not bore you with the next instance, which was substantially 
similar, except that the sufferer was a man instead of a woman. 

We now have the civil service system of making appointments 


APPLIED TO ABOUT ONE-FOURTH 


of the government employees. The fact that it is only applied to a 
fourth is in one way a source of weakness to us. The average citi- 
zen does not grasp nice distinctions. He does not understand the 
reason why, if a fourth-class postmaster is turned out for purely polit- 
ical reasons or a clerk of the census bureau appointed because there 
is a Congressman back of him, an ordinary departmental employee 
is appointed without regard to politics. For the very good reason 
that no reason exists. The merit system, with, of course, the proper 
modifications, should be applied to every purely ministerial office in 
the government. I hope to live to see the merit system applied to 
root and branch, so that, when there shall be a change in the national 
administration, there will not be an office-holder of any kind ttrned 
out, excepting the very few people in high positions, who occupy 
really political positions, necessarily affecting the policy of the party 
that appoints them. 


During the past four months it has been our good fortune to be 
able to give an 


OBJECT LESSON 


in civil service reform. Last July a law was passed calling for 600 
additional clerks in the departmental offices at Washington. Those 
600 clerks were appointed under our systém. At that time the South- 
ern States, notably the Gulf States, were behind in their quotas of ap- 
pointments. 

You gentlemen are aware that all the States are entitled to an 
equal apportionment in our appointments; and when we had allowed 
the examinations to be held in the ordinary way North and South, as 
had previously been the case, there were many more applicants from 
the North than the South. 

We decided to get the Southern States up in their quotas, and 
summoned a meeting of the correspondents of the different papers, 














DEMOCRATIC APPOINTEES UNDER REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


-Here is another point. We are told that, when the appointees are 
of the opposite political faith, insubordination will result; that it will 
be difficult to manage the clerks. Investigation proves that not one 
particle of that trouble has occurred. The clerks appointed in this 
manner have done their duty well; and avery considerable number of 
them have already been promoted one degree, and in some instances 
two degrees, by their superior officers. 

Now, just contrast that for one moment with what would have been 
the case if these six hundred appointments had been made under the 
old system. Washington would have been filled with a clamorous 
horde of office-seekers, ten for every place; and no department chief 
who had the disposal of any of those offices would have had an hour 
to attend to the legitimate work of his office until he had finished 
balancing the claims of the clamorous office-seekers. 

Speaking as a Republican, I may state my firm belief that, if those 
six hundred appointments had been made in the old manner, the 
already slender Republican majority in the Fifty-first Congress would 
have been reduced to the extent of at least half a dozen additional 
members. 


NO RIDICULOUS QUESTIONS. 


Now, one of the chief false accusations which are thrown at the Com 
mission is that we test applicants by puzzling questions. There is 
a certain order of intellect — sometimes an order of senatorial intel- 
lect — which thinks it funny to state that a first-class young man, 
thoroughly qualified in every respect, has been rejected for the posi- 
tion of letter-carrier because he was unable to tell the distance from 
‘Hong Kong to the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, or questions of similar 
nature. 

I now go through a rather dreary, monotonous illustration of how 
this idea becomes current. A Senator, Senator Gorman, in particular, 
for instance, makes statements of that character. I then write to 
him, and ask him his foundation for such an assertion. Presumably, 
he never receives my letter, for he never answers it. I write him 
again, with no better results. I then publish a contradiction in the 
newspapers. Then some enterprising correspondent interviews him ; 
and he states that the question is true, but it is below his dignity to 
reply to Mr. Roosevelt. As a matter of fact he either does know or 
ought to know that no such question has ever been asked. 

Last year the methods of the Commission were rigorously inves- 
tigated, and 


WE CHALLENGED THE PRODUCTION 


of any such silly question; but it was a noteworthy fact that during 
the entire six months’ investigation no one ever made an attempt to 
produce an improper question, for the very good reason that none 
such could be found. 

Now, take an examination for letter-carriers, here in this city, for 
instance. One-third of the mark is given for skill in reading ad- 


and consulted the different Southern Congressmen, that the matter 
might be extensively advertised in the local papers throughout the 
Southern States. We guaranteed that the applicants would be certi- 
fied absolutely without regard to politics, creed, or color, and that, as 
we were going to certify the Southern States first, we could guar- 


dresses, another third is given on knowledge of local delivery, the 
remaining third is allotted to simple questions of reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. No more practical examination could be required. 
Before being placed in a permanent position, the successful appli- 
cant is kept on probation for six months. We change these exami- 


antee that somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 appointments 
would have to be made from among those standing highest from the 
Southern States. 

Our efforts were completely successful. The examinations were 
attended by tenfold the number of applicants that had ever attended 
them before from that section, and were of an unusually high class. 
Our guarantee was made good. Very nearly 300 appointments were 
made from the Southern States, and they now have their quotas level 
with the Northern States. Of those 300 appointees, about a quarter 
were colored men. Not the type of colored man who usually gets an 
appointment from — I am afraid I must say my party — in the course 
of the ordinary distribution of patronage, but they were graduates of 


universities like those at Nashville and Atlanta, and similar institu- | 


tions of learning established by broad-minded philanthropists. 


The other three-quarters of the appointments were, with four or | 


five exceptions, Southern whites. From information brought to me, | 
think I am safe in saying that an enormous majority of the white 
appointees were Democratic. 

That is an object lesson in civil service reform which, it seems to 
me, is of 


THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE, 


I do not mention the 300 and over made from the Northern States, 
which were made in exactly the same way, simply because from the 
Northern States the persons taking the examination were probably 
in the majority of the same political faith as the administration; but 
the Southern States offered a very striking example of the good 
that comes of the application of the examinations. 





| nations to suit the individual cases, whether for clerk, copyist, stenog- 


rapher, etc. 

Now, I am fortunately able to say that the system of civil service 
reform is no longer in the experimental stage. 

It has been tried, and it has been put to a thorough and searching 
test, and has been found to succeed admirably. [Applause.] The 
public offices of the country in which the law has been most rigidly 
obeyed are those offices in which the most efficient service to the 
public has been rendered. [Applause.] 

Take our own clerks in the Civil Service Commission. We have 
under us some thirty clerks and examiners. They are engaged in a 
peculiarly important and delicate duty, requiring the exercise of rigid 
integrity on their part, because they mark and certify the papers of 
applicants. And, while we take every precaution to prevent any 
fraud, still, of course, trouble could be made in a very short time by 
a dishonest clerk. So ours are clerks that fill peculiarly important 
positions. 

Originally, when the law was first put in effect, it was believed that 
those clerks occupied such positions that they would have to be 
appointed from examinations, and were appointed by the Commis- 
sioners themselves. 

Now, all our clerks are appointed through the examination; and it 
has been a curious thing that during the past two years we have 
found out by the actual working of our force that the two or three 
clerks we have had to get rid of because they failed to give satis- 
faction were in every case clerks appointed prior to the introduction 
of the examination system, and we have found that every clerk 
appointed to fill these responsible positions in our office through the 
examination system has given complete satisfaction. [Applause. ] 
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There is not any government office to which, if I were appointed to 
manage it, I should not, as a matter of protection, infinitely prefer to 
have my clerks furnished me through a system of this kind rather 
than to rely upon the recommendation of any outsider, and also as a 
matter of business expediency. 

Now, I do not intend to take up any more of your time, because I 
wish to answer any questions any one may wish to put to me; and I 
will only say in closing that the civil service system, or merit system, 
is administered emphatically on American and democratic ideas, and 
is the system of common honesty and manliness. 


Other addresses were given by Governor Brackett, Hon. A. W, 
Beard, and Mr. R. H. Dana. 


BOSTON CUSTOM-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE. 


THE 


REPORT OF THE 


A committee, consisting of A. Hobart, E. L. Sprague, and 
Joseph G. Thorp, Jr., was appointed by the Massachusetts Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League to make inquiries into the working of the Civil 


Service Law in the custom-house and post-office at Boston. The re- 
port of the committee is as follows : — 
They called upon the collector of the port by appointment. He re- 


ceived the committee courteously, and answered all questions fully, 
expressing the desire to give complete information on all points. 

They also called on the postmaster with a list of questions, to 
which he courteously and promptly replied. The results of these 
inquiries are found in letters from Collector Beard and Postmaster 
Corse annexed to this report, and are summarized in the following 
tables : — 


BOSTON CUSTOM-HOUSE. 
March 1, 1890, to Sept. 30, 1890 (7 months). 
Hon. Alanson W. Beard, Collector. 


Employees (Sept. 30, 1890). 


In the classified service (subject to examination),. . . 219 
“ unclassified service (exempt from examination), . . . 105 
“ custodians’ force, “ - as na ®F 
Total number of employees, . 331 
Removals. 
In the classified stvice, 2 2 ss sew eS OR 

“ unclassified service, . . . 9 

“ excepted service, 3 

‘© custodians’ force, I 

28 


Of the removals in the classified service, seven were for cause and 
eight from offices which have been permanently abolished in ac- 
cordance with orders of the department at Washington. 

All the removals from the unclassified service were for cause. 


Appointments. 

In the classified service, . . ....+ +... 8 
* -gpgisseea Service, « ss ee ee Cw BB 
“excepted service (no examinations),. . . . 3 
“ custodians’ force, cous: hs I 

Total number of appointments, . . . 25 


Of the above appointments in the classified service, two were from 
the eligible list, six were reinstatements of veterans under Customs 
Rule VII., giving power under certain limitations to reinstate. In 


addition, there was one restoration to the classified from the unclassi- | 


fied service. Of the appointments in the unclassified service, eight 
were new appointments, five were reinstatements. : 
In the excepted list, all of the appointments were reinstatements. 


BOSTON POST-OFFICE. 


November, 1886, to November, 1890 (4 years). 
Gen. John M. Corse, Postmaster. 


Employees in the classified service (Nov. 29, 1890), 1,048 
$6 “unclassified service, " 106 

- “ excepted service, . 31 
Total number of employees, 1,185 








Removals. 

In the classified service, oe he Se 81 
“= -weeresemmed Bervice,. .- . 6 tt te 4 
“excepted list, . . 2. «+ ss Io 

Total number of removals, 95 


Of the removals, one was from an office that was permanently 
abolished, nine from places which were filled by new men, and six 
were made during the probationary period. 


Appointments. 
In the classified service, . eee 493 
“ unclassified service, a oS 
“* excepted service, ... . 32 
Total number of appointments, 562 


Of the appointments in the classified, the full number — 493 — 
were from the eligible list. ‘There were five reinstatements in the 
unclassified list under Postal Rule VII. 


The question having arisen in the course of the interview with the 
collector whether the civil service examinations of the custom-house 
tend to give undue advantage to young men fresh from school or 
college, and to make experience count for less than it should in de- 
termining the rank of candidates, Mr. Frye, the Secretary of the 
Board a Examiners, was asked by the collector to consult the rec- 
ords. The statistics given below show that such has not been the 
result of these examinations, but that the successful candidates are 
not very young persons nor those who have had exceptional ad- 
vantages .of education. 


STATISTICS. 
The following table shows the facts as to the age and education of 
those persons who passed the examination for appointment to places 


within the classified service of the collector’s department of the 
custom-house between Oct. 1, 1888, and Oct. 1, 1890:— 


* EDUCATION. 











No. Average Age. C.S.or B.C. H.S.orA. C, 
Clerks, . 123 30.8 40 65 18 
Inspectors, . > 11 36.5 60 48 3 
Night Inspectors, . 180t 35.04 131 38 10 
Assistant Weighers, . 45 35.06 34 10 I 
a ee ee 7 40 2 2 3 
Totals, . 466 35+ 57%o+ 35%— %ot+ 


The average age of those appointed from the eligible list during 
those two years is over forty-one years. Seven had only a common 
school education; four, a high school or academy; one, a college; 
and one, none at all. 

The collector expressed disappointment in the law because it did 
not relieve him from pressure. On the contrary, he said that the 
pressure of the eligibles and their friends and relations to induce 
him to exercise, in their favor, his choice among the names cer- 
tified to him for appointment is a greater and more annoying press- 
ure than that which existed under the old system. It was suggested 
that this was a kind of pressure which, though perhaps annoying, 
was quite different from the old political pressure, because very 
limited in scope and influence, and entirely under the control of the 
appointing officer. In confirmation of this suggestion the committee 
refer to the experience and practice of Postmaster Corse as given 
by him below. He experiences no pressure from the friends of 
eligibles, and avoids all danger of it by invariably appointing as soon 


as certified the eligible standing highest on the list. This rule of 


; appointment, we are informed, has been successfully followed by 


Secretary Windom, and was Postmaster Pearson’s practice during 
his administration of the New York post-office. It seems the better 
rule, because it relieves the appointing officer from all pressure and 
waste of time, and from charges of political motives or personal 
favoritism. It is just to the eligibles, giving precedence to those who 
have earned it. Any errors made in its exercise can be corrected 
before permanent appointment during the six months’ probationary 
period, or later, by the unrestricted power of removal, which exists 
at all times. And experience has demonstrated that the machinery 
of the law can of itself be trusted to select honest men and capable 
officials. 

The committee regard this as a matter of very great importance to 
the highest success of civil service reform, pe respectfully recom- 
mend that the League do all in its power to secure its adoption as a 
general rule of practice. 

It is gratifying in both reports to notice the comparatively small 
number of removals, the assurance that no man has been removed 
for political reasons, the entire readiness on the part of both ap- 

*C.S..— Common School. B.C.,— Business College. H.S.,— High School. A.,— 
Academy. C.,— College. 


t One who was afterward appointed said he never had any schooling at all. 
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pointing officers to reply to any and all reasonable inquiries, and the 
fact that the law has been complied with. 

The much longer period and larger force covered by Postmaster 
Corse’s report give it great value as bearing upon the practicability 
and efficiency of the law. Its especially gratifying features in this 
regard are: (1) The small number of removals compared with ap- 
pointments; (2) The fact that all appointments to the classified ser- 
vice have been taken from the eligible list; (3) The very large 
proportion of appointments through promotion; (4) His rule of ap- 
pointing, in every case, the eligible standing highest on the list; and 
(5) yo strong indorsement of the practical value and excellence of 
the law. 


LETTERS. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE, BOSTON, MASs., 
COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, Sept. 30, 1890. 


Mr. J. G. THorp, Jr., Secretary Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
League, Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Sir,—1 am in receipt of your letter of even date, and in 
compliance with request contained therein I furnish the following 
revision of your statement of appointments and removals in the force 
under my jurisdiction since the beginning of my present administra- 
tion [March 1, 1890]: — 

There are in the office of the collector 324 employees, 219 of 
which are in the classified service and 105 in the unclassified. There 
are, in addition to these, a custodians’ force, numbering 7, who are 
outside the civil service. 

In the classified service there have been only eight new appoint- 
ments, of which but two were taken from the eligible list, the others 
being reinstatements of veterans under Customs Rule 7. In addition 
to these, one veteran was restored to the classified service from the 
unclassified, to which he was reduced in a preceding administration. 
There have been fifteen removals,— seven for actual cause other than 
political, from places which have been filled by new men, and eight 
from offices which have been permanently abolished. There have 
been no forced resignations. The classified service still remains 
largely Democratic. 

In the unclassified service there have been nine removals for cause, 
and thirteen appointments, five of which were reinstatements. 

In the excepted list there have been three removals and three ap- 
pointments, all the appointments being reinstatements. 

In the custodians’ force there have been one removal and one ap- 
pointment. Very truly yours, 

A. W. BEARD, Collector. 
Per O. 


POST-OFFICE, BOSTON, MAss., 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, Nov. 29, 1899. 


J. G. THorp, Jr., Esq., Secretary Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
form League, 89 State Street, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—\n reply to your favor of the 28th inst., making certain 
queries concerning the operation of the civil service regulations in 
this office, I beg to say: — 

There are 1,185 employees in the Boston post-office, 1,048 in the 
classified service, 106 in the unclassified service, and 31 in the ex- 
cepted service. 

Under my administration [just four years], 81 removals and 493 
appointments have been made in the classified service, 4 removals 
and 37 appointments in the unclassified service, and 10 removals and 
32 appointments in the excepted service. 

Five reinstatements under Postal Rule 7 have been made. 

Of the 493 appointments in the classified service, all have been 
taken from the eligible list. 

No persons have been transferred from positions excepted from 
examination. 

Almost every man in the service has been promoted, some three 
and four grades. 

There has been 1 removal from an office which has been perma- 
nently abolished. 

There have been 9 removals from places which have been filled by 
new men. 

There have been 6 removals during the probationary period. 

There have been 116 resignations, none of which have been re- 
quested. 

The causes of removals are numerous. Among them may be men- 
tioned incompetency, inefficiency, contumacy, drunkenness, insubordi- 
nation, continued absence without leave, and physical disability. 

No man has been removed for political, religious, or philosophical 
reasons. 

The names of those removed can be seen on the books of this 
office by any person who desires to call and examine them, with the 
charges and papers connected therewith, as all men have been re- 
moved for causes originating in their divisions, upon complaints made 
by their superiors. 

The present system has been of positive relief to the appointing 


| 


| officer, and, in my judgment, the old system of making appointments 


would render it impracticable to conduct the business of this office. 

The rule of this office has been to appoint the senior eligible as 
soon as certified, without regard to any other consideration. 

The friends of eligibles never used any pressure to have the ap- 
pointing power exercise a choice. Occasionally, young men on the 
eligible list have been indorsed for good character, faithful service, 
or other reasons, by prominent citizens of all. parties, thinking it 
might be of some service; but, as a rule, they did not understand 
how selections were made. 

I cannot ask the chief examiner for any information, as that is pro- 
hibited by law. You are entitled to any information he can give, and 


| you can secure it from him easier than I can. 


Very respectfully, 
Jno. M. Corse, Postmaster. 


REPLY TO POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. 


The Civil Service Commissioners have sent the following letter to 
the President : -— 


Sir,— The Civil Service Commission, having received a copy of 
the annual report of the Postmaster-General, wishes to call your 
attention to the portions of the report dealing with the appointments 
made under the Commission to the Post-office Department. These 
portions are to be found on pages 4, 37, 38, and 39 of the report, and 
read as follows : — 

“T hope to see the civil service examinations, especially with ref- 
erence to the railway mail, improved; for only in proportion as these 
yield the most efficient civil servants can the benefits of the civil 
service system be extended. 

“ A year’s experience confirms me in the judgment formed twelve 
months ago, that the civil service system, as applied to the rosters of 
the Post-office Department, is susceptible of improvement. The 
examinations for the inspector force and for the railway mail service 
ought to be made more difficult, so that the candidates for places will 
better stand the test of actual work. The practice of the department 
shows that the inspector force, for example, is more efficient as a whole, 
if eligibles who have seen public service are selected instead of those 
who have simply been examined. ‘This means either that the exami- 
nations are not thorough enough or that examinations never can result 
in the selection of the proper proportion of efficient inspectors,—a 
thing which I do not believe. It is estimated by the railway mail office 
that the proportion of railway mail eligibles who fail to fill the re- 
quirements of that exacting employment is a quarter or a third of all 
those examined. This means either that the examinations are not 
thorough enough or that it is impossible suitably to examine candi- 
dates for the railway mail service,—a thing which is certainly not true. 
The railway postal clerk cannot be most efficient unless he has physi- 
cal endurance. The inspector cannot be most capable unless he is full 
of resources and alertness. Perhaps these observations seem trivial ; 
but, if I may be permitted to make the statement, it is just in propor- 
tion as the examination system (which intends to be a merit system) 
provides candidates who succeed not only in holding their places, 
but in adding to the efficiency of the public service, that the reform 
can hope to gather momentum. 

“Nor is it truth—and it will not stand the test of time —to re- 
iterate over and over again that the railway mail service, which had 
been made the most effective body of civil servants in the United 
States under an old established merit system of its own, was basely 
prostituted to partisan ends when this administration of the Post- 
office Department was busying itself with putting back these trusty 


| and tried men in the places of persons whose room was more valuable 


than their bungling assistance and with waiting for the tardy certifi- 
cation of eligibles.” 

These utterances of the Postmaster-General are apparently in the 
nature of a criticism on the examinations of the Civil Service Com 
mission; and, having been thus publicly made, it is due to the Com- 
mission that they should be as publicly answered. 


NEVER RECEIVED A HINT. 


In reference to the first sentence, in which the Postmaster-General 
says that he hopes to see the civil service examinations, especially 
those for the railway mail service, improved, the Commission can 
only say that it will heartily welcome the co-operation of the Post- 
master-General to this end. The Commission has never received 
a hint from the Postmaster-General that its examinations were not 
proper; and the individual Commissioners have repeatedly told vari- 
ous subordinate chiefs of the Post-office Department, including the 
general superintendent of the railway mail service, that they were 
anxious to get any advice from the Post-office Department about 
these examinations, and would at once remedy any defect in them 
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that was pointed out or adopt any new suggestions of value that 
were made. The Commission has just written to the Postmaster- 
General, specifically asking for any suggestions he has to make about 
improving the examinations; for the Commission takes it for granted 
that the Postmaster-General would not thus publicly comment upon 
the shortcomings of the examinations unless he had some definite 
proposition to make, looking to their improvement. As a matter of 
fact, the system of examinations and tests applied after appointment, 
under which the Postmaster-General says the railway mail service 
had become the most effective body of civil servants in the United 
States, has been preserved intact, without an iota of change under 
the civil service rules; and, in addition, an entrance test has been 
prescribed in the form of an open, competitive examination, which 
takes the place of the practice in vogue before the civil service rules 
were applied to this service,— of allowing members of Congress and 
others to nominate to the department the persons to be appointed. 
These examinations have been made as practical in character as pos- 
sible. The Commission has no doubt that, as the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral says, the system of examinations is susceptible of improvement; 
but it would like a little more definite information as to the kind of 
improvement to which the Postmaster-General alludes. The Post- 
master-General says that the examinations for the railway mail ser- 
vice ought to be made more difficult. The Commission will gladly 
make them so if it is desired, but this is the first intimation to this 
effect which has been received from the department. 


AN UNUSUAL COMPLAINT. 


Hitherto the complaints made to us have always been not that our 
examinations were too easy, but that they were too severe. Appar- 
ently, the Postmaster-General desires some physical test for the rail- 
way postal clerk examination. We require now a surgeon’s certifi- 
cate as to the applicant’s good health and strength. Moreover, part 
of the examination is, as the Postmaster-General doubtless knows, 
the six months’ probationary test. The Commission believes that 
this probationary test in doing the actual railway mail work affords 
the best possible means of finding out the clerk’s physical capac- 
ities, and that it affords a much more satisfactory test than could 
be devised in any other way. But, if the Postmaster-General will 
suggest to the Commission any plan for a further physical test, 
it will receive prompt and full consideration. The Commission 
desires to point out, however, that, if complicated tests are needed, 
the Commission must have force sufficient to make them. Under 
the law, the civil service examiners are detailed to the Commis- 
sion from the various departments. The Post-office Department 
until within the last two months has been very backward in thus 
detailing examiners. Not an examiner was detailed to the Commis- 


sion from the railway mail service until a year and a quarter after | 


this service had been classified, and | then when the Commission, 
after repeated requests for the detail, was obliged to notify the 
department that it would no longer be able to do the work for the 


railway mail ssrvice unless the detail was given it. Thus for a ‘year | 


and a half the entire work of the Commission for this branch of the 
service was performed by men detailed from other departments of 
the government, who had to neglect the work of the departments 
from which they were detailed in order to perform the work of exam- 
ining, marking, and certifying applicants for positions in the postal 
service. 


WHAT FIGURES SHOW. 


The Commission is somewhat surprised by the statement in the 
report of the Postmaster-General “that the proportion of railway 
mail eligibles who fail to fill the exacting requirements of that service 
is a quarter or a third of all those examined.” As this sentence 
stands, its meaning is a little obscure, hut apparently it means that of 
these railway mail clerks appointed from our lists a quarter or a 
third fail to fulfil the requirements of the railway mail service. As- 
suming this to be the meaning (and otherwise the Commission is 
totally unable to understand the sentence at all), the Commission begs 
to state that the records show that, of the 1,525 eligibles appointed in 
the railway mail service from our examinations up to June 30, 1890, 
about 145 have resigned or been removed. (These figures are sub- 
stantially accurate. As to removals and resignations, they are based 
on reports made to the Commission by the general superintendent 
of the railway mail service.) There were but thirty-one removals ; 
and doubtless many, if not most, of those who resigned did so of their 
own free will, and should not by rights be included at all in these 
figures. In other words, instead of one-third, only one-eleventh have 
been separated from the service. The others (over go per cent. of 
the whole number) are still in; and the Commission had assumed, not 
unnaturally, that they would not be retained if they did not give 
satisfaction, inasmuch as the Commission stands ready at any time 
to fill the places of any dismissed, and inasmuch as it is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Commission that any government employee should be 
promptly dismissed if he fails to do satisfactory work. 











WHY THEY WERE REMOVED. 


The Commission desires to call your attention to the concluding 
sentence, above quoted, from the Postmaster-General’s report, where 
the Postmaster-General, in speaking of the removals of men appointed 
under the preceding administration, says of them that their “room 
was more valuable than their bungling assistance.” This sentence 
refers to the changes made immediately after the present administra- 
tion took office, betweén March 4 and May 1, 1889, the latter being 
the date on which the railway mail service was classified. According 
to the only authorities accessible to the Commission, there were 
some 1,500 removals or over during these eight weeks, at least a 
third and perhaps a half of the employees appointed during the pre- 
ceding four years being removed at this time. All of those employees 
had been appointed under the patronage system. The Postmaster- 
General speaks of their removal as being due to the fact that their 
room was more valuable than their bungling assistance. It is clear, 
then, from the Postmaster-General’s own statement that under the 
patronage system of making appointments a very large proportion — 
probably a half —of those appointed are of such poor quality that 
even after several years’ service they do their work in a manner so 
bungling as to render their presence in the department a drawback, 
not an advantage. Comparing this with the results achieved during 
the last year and a half under the system of open, competitive exam- 
inations, the enormous superiority of the latter is observable at a 
glance from the Postmaster-General’s own report. Of course, no 
system works ideally well. The present or merit system must be 
compared with the old patronage system which it has supplanted. 
Nobody could point out more forcibly than the Postmaster-General 
has done in the sentence above quoted the bad character of the 
appointments usually made under the patronage system. Our 
records show that but a small fraction of those appointed under the 
merit system has been dismissed. It is therefore obvious that under 
the new system a much more satisfactory set of appointees is sup- 
plied than under the old. 


THE INSPECTORS. 


The same holds true in regard to the examinations for the inspec- 
tor force of the postal service. The Commission is strongly of the 
opinion that in most cases this force can be best supplied by promo- 
tion of men already in the Post-office Department, which contains in 
the neighborhood of 17,000 classified employees. The Commission, 
however, is confident that it can supply a reasonable number of good 
post-office inspectors from its open examinations, and is surprised to 


| learn that the Postmaster-General does not regard these examinations 


as satisfactory. They are of the same kind as those that were used 
in the department itself before these employees were classified, with 
the exception that from being pass examinations they are now made 
competitive. If they were good to test the merits of applicants 
then, they are surely good to test the merits of applicants now. We 
have merely gone a step further and used them to test the relative 
merits of the applicants. Of the seventeen men appointed from the 
Commission’s list to these places during the year and a half that has 
just elapsed, sixteen are now in the service. Only one has resigned 
or been dismissed. Any system that produces such results cannot 
be said to be ineffective or to work badly. In any event, the Com- 
mission is convinced that it will be most detrimental to the public 
interests to go back to the old method of treating the appointments 
of these post-office inspectors as so much patronage. More effort 
has been made to have these post-office inspectors put back under 
the patronage system than has been the case in regard to any other 
branch of the classified service. Every member of the Commission 
has been approached by influential politicians, asking that post-office 
inspectors should be excepted from examination; and in almost every 
instance where the request has been made it has been based upon 
the ground that the post-office inspectors in office when the service 
was classified had been appointed chiefly for political reasons. One 
of the Commissioners has himself seen a letter in which a very promi- 
nent political leader was urging this change, and urging the appoint- 
ment of a post-office inspector in his district frankly for the reason 
that he wished to know about the political attitude of the various 
local postmasters, and for the further reason that the post-office in- 
spector, owing to the nature of his work, was fitted to be a particu- 
larly useful 


POLITICAL ALLY AND SUBORDINATE. 


Another of the Commissioners was frankly told by a political leader 
of great importance in a certain State that he wished the inspectors 
to be excepted from examination because from the nature of their 
office they were calculated to render such very important political 
service; and inasmuch as the previous inspectors, then in office, had 
rendered this service to the out-going administration, the gentleman 
referred to desired that their successors should render equal political 
assistance to the incoming administration. The Commission, on the 
contrary, recognizes the abuses that have grown out of the system of 
appointing as post-office inspectors political agents in the past, and 
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thinks it would be extremely unwise to again resort to that practice. 
If there is any class of public employees which should be wholly re 
moved from partisan politics, certainly this is such a one. 

The Commission is glad to find itself in hearty accord with the 
Postmaster-General in his expressed desire for an improved classifi- 
cation of the whole post-office clerical force, for a better common 
spirit and purpose among all classes of employees, and for the adop- 
tion of some just, general, and certain plan of promotion, which will 
encourage men to new exertion. The Commission is convinced that 
no work which it would undertake has in it the promise of better 
results than the application and Supervision of regulations providing 
for uniform and just methods of promotion throughout the whole 
classified service. While legislation is needed before the best results 
can be attained in some branches of the service, yet, with the hearty 
co-operation of heads of departments, much can be done without leg- 
islation. 

We have the honor to be 

Your obedient servants, 
° Cuas. LYMAN, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
HuGu S. THOMPSON, 
Commissioners. 
THE PRESIDENT. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT SPRAGUE’S ADDRESS. | 


Resolution adopted Indorsing the Lodge Bill regarding Appointment 
of Postmasters.— Annual Reports read and Officers elected for the 
Ensuing Year. 


The Boston Civil Service Keform Association held its annual 
meeting in Young’s Hotel, October 11th. President Henry H, 
Sprague read an interesting address, in which he reviewed the con- 
dition of the civil service reform movement. He said: — 


If in reviewing the progress of civil service reform during the past 
year we see in some quarters indications of indifference or in others 
manifestations of hostility, if we cannot point to notable strides taken 
in advance, it is nevertheless true that the general progress has been 
significant and decided. The events of the year demonstrate that, 
the reform having passed its experimental stage, coming discussions 
and future demands of the friends of the cause will relate to the 
improvement of the methods of its operation and the extension of 
its application. Its opponents, with but few exceptions, do not vent- 
ure to deny the soundness of the principles of the reform. They ac- 
knowledge the advantages resulting from making appointments to office 
upon the basis of merit and fitness, and confine themselves to assailing 
the special law and particular system which have been adopted. The 
most notorious assailants of the law have found it necessary to preface 
their attacks with earnest declarations of belief in the principle of be- 
stowing office upon the ground of acknowledged fitness and merit. 

In looking back in our own State, we find that early in the year 
our public officials, Republicans and Democrats alike, with great 
unanimity joined in memorializing Congress for an increase in the 
appropriation for the National Civil Service Commission. The legis- 
lature requested the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
this Commonwealth to urge such legislation as should secure“in 
Charlestown and all other navy yards of the United States the em- 
ployment, irrespective of political opinion, under the rules and regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission, of those persons who are 
best qualified for their duties; and it also enacted a statute, in 
response to a recommendation from our State commission, permitting 
every other city in the Commonwealth, as well as Boston, to provide 
that the members of its police force should hold office during good 
behavior, and until removed by the mayor for cause. 

So, too, with the great political parties. The Democratic party of 
the State, at its late convention, in condemning the administration 
of its opponents, charged them with a repudiation of the letter and 
spirit of the civil service laws, with removals and appointments to 
office for purely partisan purposes, and with interference through 
federal office-holders, in. State politics, as in striking contrast with 
the action of its own administration while previously in power. The 
Republican party pledged its sympathy with the letter and spirit of 
every reform which would prevent the bestowal of public offices to 
secure political support, advocated the extension by the President 
of the principles of the Civil Service Law throughout the post-office 
department and wherever else practicable, called for renewed appro- 
priations by Congress to the Civil Service Commission, and urged the 
application of the system now adopted in Boston to the employment 
of laborers in the navy yards and other public establishments of the 
United States. 

We have a civil service statute drafted by the advocates of the law, 





FAITHFULLY ENFORCED BY A COMMISSION 


intelligently and heartily in sympathy with its purposes, and attended 
with favorable results, which we commend to the consideration of our 
sister States. 

We find the indications of our sure and satisfactory progress in the 
nation at large. Both in the Senate and House of Representatives 
the advantages and results of the merit system and the Civil Service 
Law have been brought to the crucial test of long and able debates. 
The cause has been championed by acknowledged leaders of both the 
great parties, with a vigor, courage, and ability not surpassed by any 
previous advocacy. The debate proved, as declared by Mr. Blount 
of Georgia, that “there has been a progress of opinion upon this 
subject, and it will go onward and onward until it accomplishes 
its purposes,” and, in the language of Mr. McKinley, that “no party 
in this country will have the courage to wipe it [the Civil Service Law] 
from the statute book or amend it save in the direction of improve- 
ment.” By a vote of more than two to one the law received an in- 
dorsement in the House of Representatives by an increase in the 
appropriation for the Commission, and the Senate by a vote of 38 to8 
adopted a provision securing the application of the civil service rules 
to the examination of the additional medical examiners. 

The investigation of the practical working of the Civil Service Law, 
made last summer by Congress, enabled the national Commissioners 
to demonstrate, in a masterly and convincing manner, the 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


in every department where it has been tried, and the assailants of the 
law retired from their attack silenced and discomfited. More than 
thirty-two thousand (32,000) places are now filled under the civil 
service rules upon ascertained fitness for the duties required, and 
without regard to political or personal influence,— 32,000 out ofa total 
of about 150,000 positions to which the competitive system could 
possibly apply, and in this great body the changes from death, res- 
ignation, removal, and every other cause during the present adminis- 
tration, have been but about eight per-cent. 

So much has been practically accomplished by the reform,— and 
much more. The law has been carefully enforced in this classified 
service, and the strict enforcement has illustrated the immeasurable 
superiority of the merit system over the system of spoils and partisan 
patronage. This actual experience has proved the benefit to the public 
business of such a selection of public servants, and election after elec- 
tion has shown the advantage of such a method to the parties of the 
country. Official patronage as a reward for partisan service has been 
found to be injurious, if not disastrous, to whichever party is in power 
and charged with the dispensing of offices and places. The appoint- 
ments by the present administration of the members of the National 
Civil Service Commission have been such as to satisfy all friends of 
the reform, and the Commissioners have performed their duties with a 
fidelity, knowledge, and vigor so conspicuous as to entitle them to a 
most grateful commendation. They have not followed, but have 
led the best civil service reform sentiment of the country. The New 
York Court of Appeals, in the recent case of Rogers ws. the City of 
Buffalo, has presented the pernicious evils of the spoils system with 
the boldness and severity characteristic of a grand jury, and in sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the law has authoritatively declared it 
to be within the purpose and objects of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and in accord with the common sense and inherent rights of the 
American people. 

Our duties, however, are not fulfilled by a satisfactory retrospect. 
In order to maintain even the ground which has been gained, we 
must seek not only for improvement wherever possible in the domain 
already established, but 


MUST PRESS FORWARD TO A CONQUEST 


of the fields which are still subject to the rule of the spoils system. 
What, then, is the next advance which the members of the association 
should promote? 

Most civil service reformers will agree, and party platforms show, 
that the wisest political managers of both parties acquiesce in the 
conclusion that the appointment of the 60,000 fourth-class post- 
masters, as the patronage of the party for the time being in power, 
is demoralizing to good government and to good business service. 
The advance movement has been begun in the introduction of the 
Lodge bill, so called, in Congress ; and this association can do much 
to put under proper business-like regulations the selection of this 
host of public servants,—a host almost double the number of the 
government employees already brought within civil service rules. 

Another advance alike ready to our hands, and alike advocated in 
party platforms and reform resolutions, is the extension of the prac- 
tice, so successfully tried and proved in our own State, of regulating 
the employment of laborers in all public establishments by a fair 
and impartial system of registration. By such a change even a 
larger number of public servants would be removed from the bond- 
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age of partisan subserviency, and brought to share in fair play and 
equal privileges; while political parties shall stand or fall, not by the 
distribution of personal perquisites and public spoils, but by the su- 
periority of the great principles which ee seek to maintain. 

An advance more directly in line with the work already accom- 
plished is the desirability of extending the present rules for competi- 
tive examination in appointments from public offices employing fifty 
or more persons, as now provided, to offices having a smaller number 
of employees. There would seem to be no reason why government 


officers having the selection of as many as twenty-five persons should | 


not be brought within the requirements of the present rules of com- 
petitive selection, which have proved so beneficial to the larger 
government establishments. 

The duty, however, nearest at hand to the members of this asso- 
ciation is the enlargement of the membership of this body, the in- 
crease of its activity, and especially the 


VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF ITS SPECIAL WORK, 


in connection with the Cambridge Association, of publishing and 
distributing the CiviL SERVICE RECORD. The society is to be con- 
gratulated upon the improvement made in this valuable publication 
during the past year. The Recorp has contained a faithful report 


State governments, the debates in Congress, the declarations of 
party platforms, the utterances of party and social leaders, the re- 
flections of the public press and general literature, the action of 


civil service reformers, and notably the practical work in extended | 


detail of the national and State commissions. It has been a record 
of events and progress in this great department of political science 
and practical politics which should be esteemed alike by student 
and actor in popular government. To make this publication more 
valuable and valued, more powerful and popular, is the duty and the 
privilege of those who compose this society. 

The members of this association, differing in their party affiliations, 
but possessed of the common desire for good government and pure 
administration, unite in promoting this cause. They believe that 
thereby they benefit their parties, by raising them from machines for 


services,’'to agencies for the selection of the worthiest and fittest men 


for the discharge of public trusts and the maintenance of great princi- | 


ples. They believe that they will thus cause their public servants to 
labor more with a single eye to the faithful discharge of the public 
business, and will leave their representatives in executive chambers 
and legislative halls, untrammelled with the petty distribution of 
patronage and partisan rewards, free to discharge worthily the nation’s 
business, and intelligently and honestly promote the interests and 
well-being of the American people. 


General Francis A. Osborn, treasurer, read his annual report, 
showing about $2,700 actual receipts. The report was accepted, and 
referred to an auditing committee of one. William R. Richards was 
appointed by the chair, and later reported the accounts correct. 

Mr. John Ritchie, from the executive committee, reported nomina- 
tions of the following officers for the ensuing year: — 

Vice-Presidents, Charles Francis Adams, John F. Andrew, Will- 
iam H. Baldwin, Martin Brimmer. James H. Bugbee, J. Q. A 


Brackett, Samuel C. Cobb, Charles R. Codman, Charles W. Clifford, | 
Uriel H. Crocker, William Endicott, Jr., John M. Forbes, George F. | 


Hoar, Sherman Hoar, H. C. Hartwell, Augustus Hemenway, Henry 
Lee, John D. Long, Theodore Lyman, Francis A. Osborn, Francis 
Parkman, Josiah Quincy, George D. Robinson, John C. Ropes, 
William E. Russell, Moorfield Storey, William Simes, Edwin L. 
Sprague, Thomas J. Whidden, Darwin E. Ware. 

Treasurer, E. L. Sprague. 

Executive Committee, H. W. Chaplin, Henry H. Edes, Grenville 
H. Norcross, Curtis Guild, Jr., Arthur Hobart, Willjam R. Richards, 
John Ritchie, Henry H. Sprague, Charles F. Sprague, Samuel Wells, 
W. W. Vaughan, Roger Wolcott. 


The new names are those of Sherman Hoar, Francis A. Osborn, | 


Josiah Quincy, and Charles F. Sprague. 
men proposed were elected. 

It should be explained that the president and secretary of the 
association are elected by vote of the executive committee. 

A short report from Editor R. H. Dana of the Civit SERVICE 
RECORD was read. 

Secretary Hobart offered a resolution urging upon Congress 
the passage of the Lodge bill, which would take the fifty thousand 
fourth-class postmasters out of politics, which was passed. The 
resolution was “that the Boston Civil Service: Reform Association 
respectfully urge upon Congress the passage of the measure offered 
by the Honorable H. C. Lodge for an improved method of appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters, and that these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to Congress by the secretary.” 


On motion all the gentle- 
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| public service. 
| such law as that which one of our Massachusetts Congressmen has 


| idea. 








BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS’ BILL.— THE NEXT STEP. 


President Sprague of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association 
shows good judgment in his annual address in designating the fourth- 
class postmasters as the field to which the principles of the reform 
should be next extended. The recent elections have furnished melan- 
choly but convincing proof that, whatever else the possession of the 


| offices may be, it is not a source of strength to any party. Moreover, 


as Senator Sprague suggests, the change of a large portion of the 
60,000 fourth-class postmasters with every change of administration 
is indefensible on business grounds, and is liable to demoralize the 
We profoundly believe that the enactment of some 


offered will vastly benefit both the party and the country.—Boston 


| Journal, Dec. 20, 1890. 


Instead of wasting its time in futile efforts to pass a force bill or 


| a silver bill, Congress might put in its time to good advantage in 
| endeavoring to lift the Indian question out of the partisan slough 
of the progress of civil service reform.—the doings of national and | 


into which it has fallen. There may not be any special political capi- 
tal to be made in providing for juster and more intelligent treatment 
of the Indian. But there is a capital to be made for humanity; and, 
if that consideration is not sufficient, there is money to be made as 
well,— not for the contractor and lobbyist, perhaps, but for the tax- 
payer.— Detroit Free Press. 


It is time for the people who boast that they have “ practical’’ 
ideas about politics to understand the whole basis on which the idea 
of civil service reform rests. It is, of course, primarily, a moral idea ; 
and hence the fine scorn of your “ practical politician.” But there is 
something else beneath it, and that something is a sound political 
President Harrison could do nothing of more service to the 
party than to extend the civil service rules to all non-presidential 


meer Be ; | post-offices.— Proneer Press. 
distributing public offices to office-seekers, as a payment of personal | P ” oe : 


INDIAN OUTBREAK.— AN INSTANCE. 


Commissioner Roosevelt’s address before the Commercial Clu 
was especially happy in its illustrations as to how intimately the con- 
duct of our civil service is connected with the welfare of every branch 
of the government. According to Mr. Roosevelt, the most powerful 
of the causes that have been acting to produce the present: Indian 
outbreak has been the fact that the Indian agents are appointed and 
dismissed largely for political reasons rather than for those connected 
with the good of the Indians or for the preservation of order on the 
frontier. It is to be borne in mind that Mr. Roosevelt speaks on this 
subject, not only from the theoretical standpoint of a Civil Service 
Commissioner, but also from the practical observations of a Dakota 
ranchman.— Boston Herald, Dec. 22, 1890. 


STILL GROWING. 


Civil service reform has been somewhat obscured of late in the 
public mind by the interest in the tariff and the financial problem. 
The cause is growing, however, not only with the people, but with 
the average member of Congress. Mr. Roosevelt performed a valu- 


| able service when he got the Southern members to look over the 
| eligible lists and the appointments to see how well their States have 


been faring under the new system. In course of time, if the right 
state of mind can be induced in the President, Mr. Roosevelt and his 
associates will doubtless recommend new extensions of the non-par- 
tisan system of filling the offices. If legislation is sought, it will be 
in the direction of bringing the fourth-class post-offices and the con- 
sular service under the operations of the law. Several extensions of 
the system can be made by the mere sanction of the President with- 
out new legislation. One important branch of the public service 
which has not yet been dealt with is the force of laborers in the navy 
yards. Mr. Roosevelt is warmly in favor of a system of pass exam- 
inations, which will show the fitness of the applicant and eliminate 
partisanship in appointments, as is done with city laborers in Massa- 
chusetts. He will probably recommend this extension of the service 
to the President as soon as he feels that the resources of the Commis- 
sion will enable them to do the work.— Springfield Republican, Dec. 


25, 1890. 
M’KINLEY’S VIEW. 


Major McKinley considers the Republican defeat was due more to 
dissatisfaction with the distribution of post-offices than dread of the 


| high tariff. 





